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of the disease in the living animal is diagnosed by the tuberculin
test, or in chickens by an agglutination test. Each of these methods
will be discussed.
The description of the microscopic and macroscopic lesions of
tuberculosis most appropriately lies in the field of pathology. It
is considered expedient to give a brief review of the significant
lesions of the disease here, however, in order to emphasize the im-
portance of such lesions as an aid to diagnosis.
The unit lesion in tuberculosis is known as a tubercle, which
may be microscopic in size or of macroscopic dimensions. The newly
developing lesion is composed of tubercle bacilli intermingled with
epithelioid cells. Many bacilli may be phagocytized by the epithe-
lioid cells. As the lesion develops, necrosis of the initial concentra-
tion of epithelioid cells occurs and giant cells (concentrically ar-
ranged groups of histiocytes) appear around the area of necrosis.
In the next stage the area of necrosis and the giant cell zone are
surrounded by a loosely arranged zone of lymphocytes, monocytes,
and fibrocytes which are supported in a newly formed reticulum
of connective tissue derivation. As the central necrotic process pro-
gresses, this primary tubercle becomes larger, newly developed
tubercles form in the adjacent tissue, and ultimately the tubercle
is macroscopic in size. The macroscopic lesion of tuberculosis may
be caseous or calcified. In some instances liquefaction necrosis re-
sults in large cavities, particularly in the lungs. In numerous cases
healed lesions of long duration are evident by the presence of
nodules composed of compact fibrous tissue and calcification.
With certain anatomical modifications the development of the
tubercle in the avian species is the same as in mammals. The
primary lesions are usually confined to the wall of the intestine
from where the organism is spread to other parts of the body, form-
ing massive lesions in the liver, spleen, bone marrow, and lungs,
but not in the muscles. Lesions do not become calcified. However,
lesions of tuberculosis in mammals, caused by the avian type of
tubercle bacilli, do become calcified.
In mammals, tuberculosis is confined, usually, to the lymph
system and the lungs in primary and localized tuberculosis. The
escape of tubercle bacilli from a lesion in such tissues via the blood
or lymph streams enables them to reach the general circulation, re-
sulting in widely disseminated tuberculosis, with the formation of
lesions in various parts of the body including the spleen, serous
membranes, liver, kidney, mammary gland, bone marrow, ovaries,
and testes. In mammals lesions of tuberculosis are rarely found in
muscle and brain or in the thymus, thyroid, pancreatic or salivary
glands. The presence of tubercles upon serous membranes of the
thoracic and peritoneal cavities gave rise to the name pearly disease,